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I am the Vine, ye are the branches. He that abideth in Me, 
and I in him, the same bringeth forth much fruit; for without 
Me ye can do nothing. 


Vine of heaven, Thy Blood supplies 
This blest cup of sacrifice; 

Lord, Thy wounds our healing give, 
To Thy cross we look and live; 
Jesus, may we ever be 

Grafted, rooted, built in Thee. 
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Remarks on the Eucharistic Service of the 


Lutheran Church 

4—THE INTROIT: You may have wondered at this part— 
the real beginning of the Great Service of the Church. It con- 
sists of an Antiphon, a line from a Psalm, the Gloria Patri and the 
Antiphon repeated. The Introit is another reminder of the an- 
cient origin of the Service of the Church. Originally it consisted 
of an entire Psalm with its Antiphon during the singing of which 
the clergy entered the sanctuary. This custom prevailed at the 
end of the fourth century; but already in those early days there 
was a tendency to shorten the service even though there was no 
thought of starting the service at eleven and closing at 12 or a little 
before. Since about the end of the t6h century the Introit has 
been as it is to-day and it has been sung or said during these 
many centuries by untold numbers of God’s people in many lands 
and under widely different circumstances. 


5.—THE KYRIE (Lord have mercy). it is the common supplica- 
tion of God’s people for that mercy which every Christian ever 
feels himself in need of. Ii, too, is from the early days of the 
Church and is thought by scme to be the remaining remnant of 
a litany once used. The very words are derived from Holy Scrip- 
ture where it occurs repeatedly in the Old—and New Testament. 
It is the cry of the human heart out of its helplessness to Him, 
Who is the source of all mercy. 


6.—GLORIA IN EXCELSIS is a wonderful hymn of praise and 
thanksgiving to God. Luther says of it: “It has not grown upon 
earth; it came down from heaven.” It is the hymn of praise of the 
angels in Bethlehem which has grown into its present form. Our 
Lutheran Church has it in the traditional place while the Angli- 
cans have it as a closing hymn to the communion. One hardly 
knows where he likes it the best. In sublime worship it expresses 
the Christian faith of the ages impressing its eternal truths upon 
the heart of the worshipper. 


7.—THE COLLECT isthe Church's united supplication for divine 
help and grace. It unites not only the group of worshippers pre- 


‘sent in any one place; but it is the uniting prayer in every de- 


votion through the week and in saying it Christians feel them- 
selves one with Fellow-Christians as they—unitedly or separate— 
join in the “Hour of Prayer.’ The Collects as we know them 
from the Common Service have largely come to us from the days 
of Charlemagne who died in 814. It is of interest to compare these 
collects as they are found in the English editions of the Roman 
Mass, the Common Service and the Book of Common Prayer. 


8.—-THE LESSONS: The use of the Psalm and the reading of 
Seripture was probably a continuance of the synagogue service 
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transferred to the Christian worship. Soon the letters (Epistles) 
from Paul, Peter and others were given a place in the reading 
and to this was added selections from the four Gospels. The lat- 
ter additions gave to the assembled group its distinctive Christian 
Character. The Eucharist was there from the very beginning. In 
course of time the Old Testament lesson dropped out—or nearly 
so. A few were left but these then took the place of the Epistle. 
The few Old Testament lessons that have been retained are silent 
reminders of what was once the rule. 

The Epistles and Gospe!s are said to be selected and arranged 
by St. Jerome who died in 420 and it fills one with a deep sense 
of reverence to contemplate the succession of worshippers who 
Sunday after Sunday and century after century have listened to 
these same lesons as are to-day read in our worship. What a won- 
derful Oneness—what a wonderful continuity of God’s Church 
through the passing ages and in all peoples. 

In earlier days, the Gospel was followed by an explanation 
(a homily) on some part of the Scriptures read, and this was in 
turn followed by prayers which probably were much of the nature 
of our present General Prayer. 

After this, all who were being prepared for baptism, and all, 
who for one reason or another, were not in full communion with 
the Church were dismissed. It is, indeed, strange for us to con- 
template how much of a closed (if not exactly secret) society the 
Christians of the early centuries were. 

At this point all strangers and semi-strangers were gone. The 
doors were closed and guarded-—ihose of the women by the dea- 
conesses those of the men by the deacons. To understand this 
division in the service, it should be borne in mind what were the 
conditions of that far off day: It was the Church in a heathen land, 
or in a heathenism as it is rapidly rising around us again. It 
would be most interesting to know how the line of demarcation 
between the former and the latter part of the service was brought 
about. Lhe says beautifully that the response of the faithful to 
the Gospel is expressed in the Creed and it probably became so 
in later times—more especially after the sermon came after the 
ciced. We recently saw a statement by one liturgical writer 
where he states that the transition to the latter part of the ser- 
vice was by the congregation reciting the creed; but we are at pre- 
sent not able to check on this statement. In our day there is noth- 
ing hindering one in taking the view held by Lghe. 


9—THE CREED is a wonderful document—not only in its 
statements of faith, but also in the fact that even to this day—so 
full of sectarianism—it still remains the great common expression 
of he faith of orthodox Christians in all Jands. It remained in 
constant use in the Scandinavian countries for over 150 years 
after the Reformation—the same words, the same music as in the 
pre-Reformation Church. Its use was continued till the period 
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of rationalism put an end to it exchanging it for hymns more to 
the liking of the day. , 


10.—THE OFFERTORY followed after the Creed. It was real- 
ly the first step in the second part of the service. The offering 
consisted of whatever the faithful had to give. Most gave in 
kind as money was not in common use as it is to-day. Some may 
wonder why the offering was at this late point of the service. 
Would not a good deal more be received if it were gathered f. inst. 
right after the Gospel? The answer is that the early Church ex- 
pected the faithful to bear the burden of the Church’s work. In 
“The Apostolic Constitutions,’ a work of about the 4th century, 
it is definitely forbidden to receive gifts from unbelievers. It says, 
among other things that if any is very anxious to give something 
it may be received but it shall only be used to provide fuel. What- 
ever this stands for, it marks out the attitude of the Church of 
those days. Of the offerings (bread and wine) enough was set 
apart for the celebration of the Eucharist of which all present 
partook. To the sick and those otherwise prevented from being 
present, the consecrated bread and wine was brought—to the men 
by the deacons, to the women by the deaconesses. Maybe we ail 
have—time and again— wondered as we contemplated the life 
of the Church of the early centuries—and the way it spread—in 
less than two centuries to the very end of the Roman empire. It 
Was not the mighty preaching, for preachers were few and far 
between. Was it not, rather, the inner, hidden sacramental life 
within the bosom of that Church which enabled traveling trades- 
men and Roman soldiers to become the first founders and ministers 
of Christian communities throughout the then known world. The 
more one contemplates these missionary wonders the more one 
feels that it was this deep inner life im and of the Church which 
produced these missionary wonders. The Offering was to the 
early Christians their privilege and obligation. 


All this has long since been lost sight of and what is not—in 
later ages—resorted to—from the Roman Church on the one side 
to the last sect on the other—to get hold of the means of the un- 
believers for: the “maintenance and expansion” of the Church’s 
work. The patriarch of the Inner Mission Movement in The Church 
of Denmark, Vilhelm Beck, was once asked the question of the 
promiscuous raising of money for foreign missions. While not 
denying the right to do so, he said that he always felt that when 
things go wrong on the mission field it is the unrighteously gotten 
money that goes wrong. We shall not personally say anything for 
or against this expression of opinion; but we do think it is well 
worth considering—especially in our day of generally agreed low 
spirituality. 


It may in this connection be of interest to call to mind an effort 
started a few years ago by the Brotherhood of the Augsburg Con- 
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fession to restore the Offertory to its ancient place in the Euchar- 
istic service. To what extent this has been carried out we do 
not know, however. 


Retreat 


In the evening of August Ist a few friends gathered at “Eben- 
Ezer-In-The-Pines” for a two-day retreat. From time to time 
there have been gatherings of various kinds and they have been 
called retreats which they actually were not—even though they 
were fine in their way. This time we attempted to get nearer to 
what is really understood by a retreat in the proper sense of this 
term. For this reason, little was said of it and it was definitely 
desired that the number of participants should be quite limited. 
When the first retreat was held in Germany about ten years ago, 
the number of participants was limited to eight and they came 
on invitation. 

Thursday evening the retreatants met for supper after which 
a welcome was extended calling attention to Mark 6:31 where 
Jesus expresses the need for Him and the disciples to go apart for 
stiliness and prayer. The disciples had just returned enthusias- 
tic because of the success which had attended their efforts. They 
did not seem to need stillness; but Jesus said: Come ye yourselves 
apart. Stiliness may be as much needed in success as in the hour 
of distress in order to keep the true balance and perspective. Still- 
ness is often not desired. Many fear stillness. To be alone is to 
be face to face with eternity and with God. It may be just what 
the disciples needed after their success. Christians should learn 
to value and cultivate periods of stillness. 

The Evening closed with Compline and all withdrew in silence. 

Schedule for first day was as follows: 

7:30 Holy Communion 

8:15 Breakfast with reading from Lghe’s: The Church 
9:15 Matins (Morning-Prayer) 

9:45 Bible Hour 

10:45 The Spirit of Worship 

12:30 Dinner with reading from L@he’s: The Church and fol- 
lowed by Sext after which silence was lifted. 

1-3:30 Rest and quiet 

3:30 Vespers 

4:00 Coffee and social hour 

6:30 Supper 

7:30 California Missions 

8:30 Compline—silence 
The 2nd Day: 

7:30 Matins (Morning-Prayer) 

8:15 Breakfast with continued reading from Lghe 

9:45 Bible Hour 

10:45 Worship: Matins and Vespers 
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12:30 Dinner with continued reading from Lghe and followed 
by Sext after which silence was lifted. 
1-3:30 Rest and quiet 
3:30 Vespers 
4:00 Coffee and social hour 
6:30 Supper 
7:30 California Missions 
8:30 Compline—-Silence 
3rd Day (Sunday) 
7:30 Holy Communion, which closed the retreat. 


These days were beneficial and gave promise for the future. 
Several found out that even to keep silent may envolve an effort. 
This time silence was not exactly required but recommended. It 
without a doubt—is part of a retreat and those observing it most 
conscientiously are sure to benefit the most. These days left with 
us a firmer conviction of the value of a retreat when carried out 
as a retreat shall be. In the above order we had largely followed 
that of the Brotherhood of the Apostolic Confession of Sweden, 
a religious organization for men. This gathering was a mixed 
group. 


Che Communion of Saints 
(Sept. and Oct.) 

Sept. 21—St. Matthew, author of the Gospel bearing his name, 
—also called Levi, the son of Alpheus. He is described as a pub- 
lican whose business it was to collect the Roman custom on goods 
crossing the Sea of Tiberias. On the simple call of Christ, he 
arose and left his office to become one of the twelve. 

Sept. 29—St. Michael and All angels. This festival is celebrated 
not only in Roman and Greek churches but also in large portions 
of the Anglican and Lutheran churches. In Scandinavian Luth. 
Churches this feast has been generally remembered to the present 
day. 

Oct. 4—St. Francis of Assisi, the founder of the famous order 
of Franciscans, died at Assisi Oct. 4, 1226. After his conversion 
from a purely secular life, he cast his lot with the poorest class 
and found service in attending the lepers in the hospital at Gib- 
bio. Through later years, there has been a decided revival of in- 
terest in this man of deepest piety. Perhaps none has contributed 
more in this direction than the French Hugenot, Pastor Paul 
Sabatier. Sgderblom says of Sabatier that he was himself (Saba- 
tier) a Franciscan. There are now in the European Protestant 
churches organized Franciscan groups: in England, in France, and 
in Germany. (See Heiler: Nu ringen um die Kirche, P. 518.) 

Oct. 18—St. Luke the auihor of the Gospel and identical with 
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Paul’s “the beloved physician” and “fellowlaborer.” He was by 
birth a Greek and a native of Antioch in Syria. He was probably 
a Jewish proselyte before he became a convert, possibly under 
the preaching of Paul, to the faith of Christ. 

Oct. 28—St. Simon and St. Jude. Simon the Canaanite or Si- 
mon Zelotes, one of the twelve. He was a member of the party 
called “Zealots,” hence his name. Jude, author of the Epistle. 
Jude, the brother of James, usually identified with the apostle: 
Judas Lebbzus or Thaddeus. 


Prom the Mountain Side 


Many have come and gone at Eben-Ezer-In-The-Pines since 
Una Sancta last visited friends. It has been a very happy time 
to welcome all who stopped to rest awhile and to share with us. 

For a while there were no less than seven sisters with us: One 
from Philadelphia, four from Omaha, and two from Brush. Again 
we felt that there is someihing peculiarly its own when deaconess- 
folks get together. However far apart and however different the 
daily occupation may be, they feel themselves as one and their 
tasks have all the same common cbject—that of being a blessing 
and of building the Kingdom. Some of them were veteran workers 
in the vineyard and the sharing of experiences and observations 
was of benefit to all. It was no less a strengthening and a com- 
fort to join in the daily common observance of the “Hours”: Morn- 
ing and Evening Prayer in the little sanctuary and the other devo- 
tions elsewhere. How good and pleasant it is that brethren dwell 
together in unity. This was experienced whether at home or on 
some of the lovely trips of which there are so many. Friends have 
come from many different places—near and far. 

The life at Eben-Ezer-In-The-Pines goes its quiet, regular 
course. The daily devotions are as follows:- 

Meditation and hymn at breakfast 

Matins at nine in the chapel 

Sext is said in the dining room in connection with the noon- 
day meal 

Vespers at 3:30 in the chapel 

Compline is said in the Common Room at 8:30. 

This is the daily round of worship. The Lessons for Matins 
and Vespers are consecutive and have been in use here for over 
16 years. Tht essential portion of the Old Testament is thus read 
once in two years while the New Testament is read once every 
year. 

The Psalms of the Common Service are said in this order: 
Compline: Sunday Ps. 4:31, 1-5; 91: 134; Mond. Ps. 6; Tues. Ps. 
13; Wed. Ps. 34 and 61; Th. Ps. 71; Fri. Ps. 77 and 86; Sat. Ps. 103. 
Sext (Noon-day devotion) Ps. 119 is said once through the week 
—each day three parts and on Friday four parts. Psalms 95, 67 
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(63), 148 and 150 are ordinary in Morning Prayer and occur daily. 
The remaining Psalms are said once a month at Morning-Prayer 
I—47. From 48 to 147 are said at Vespers. While it would be de- 
sirable to have a larger selection of Psalms it yet is very fine as 
it is. The historic Canticles as given in the Common Service are 
said once a week in their proper order and place in Morning- 
Prayer—one each day as follows:—Sund. The Song of the Three 
men (Apc. 3); Mond. The Song of Isaiah (Is. 12). For some reason 
the Canticle for Tuesd. has been omitted in The Common Service. 
It is: The Song of Hezekiah (Is. 38,10-20). Perhaps omitted be- 
cause of its mournful character. Wed. The Song of Hannah (I 
Sam. 2:1-9). Thurs. The Song of Moses (Ex. 15). Fri. The Song 
of Habakkuk (Hab. 3). Sat. The Song of Moses (Deut. 32) 

The hymns are appointed four for each week: one for Morn- 
ing Prayer; one for Sext; one for Evening prayer, and one for 
Compline. These hymns are used through the week which gives 
sufficient time to see their devotional beauty. This systematic 
use of the hymns will amount to a little over 200 in the year be- 
sides all those used for special days. 

Any one with a little insight into the daily regulated order of 
worship will feel that while the liturgical devotions are definitely 
ordered—there is yet a great and constant variation. It is the 
beauty of the historic orderings—a fact which has only too much 
been lost sight of in a time of meaningless whims and fancies. 

Some of us attended the annual festival at Brush and it was 
the intention to have gone for a day or so to Estes Park, but only 
some of the sisters were able to do this. 

In a few more weeks the stream of tourists will have largely 
stopped and stillness will once more prevail. It has been a steady 
stream of cars going through our village—ithousands a day. The 
tour this way is made by more travelers, perhaps, than any other 
in these parts of the mountains as it makes an interesting 60 mile 
round trip with Denver as starting point. Evergreen being the 
half-way stopping place. 


UNA SANCTA 


is published bi-monthly in the interest of persona! devotional life and wor- 
ship. Subscription rate 50c. Office of Publication: Box 2, Evergreen, Colo. 
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